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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 

IN CHARGE OP 

Edna L. Foley, R.N. 

Collaborators: Mrs. Helen C. LaMalle and Mary C. MacKay 

(Note. — Miss Foley returns from Italy just as this issue of the Journal is 
being prepared for the press. She will be welcomed by all who come in touch 
with her work in any way. Next month, we hope, she will personally prepare 
her Department material, as in the past. — Ed.) 

TRAVELING WITH THE VICTORIAN ORDER OF NURSES FOR CANADA 

By Charlotte Stonington 

The Victorian Order of Nurses for Canada is the only organiza- 
tion in the Dominion which trains graduate nurses for public health 
work. Its graduates are scattered from farthest east, in Sydney, 
Cape Breton, to farthest west, in Victoria, Vancouver Island, and it 
staffs twenty-four little hospitals, and fifty-seven districts, the latter 
sometimes with one, sometimes with as many as sixty-odd nurses. 

One Victorian Order nurse serves the people at a little place 
called Harrington Harbor, in the Labrador made famous by Dr. 
Grenfell. Two others are in charge of a little hospital at Athabasca, 
an old Hudson Bay post in Northern Alberta. 

Montreal has a large staff which does a great deal of work among 
the big foreign population there, and also among the French-Canadian 
citizens, who add much that is picturesque and reminiscent of old-time 
Canada to the city. A great deal of child welfare work is needed 
among these people, because although their birth rate is high, the 
infant mortality is great. Splendid work is done for them by the 
Baby Welfare Committee, in cooperation with the Social Science 
Department of McGill University and the Victorian Order. During 
this past summer this Committee operated the first traveling baby 
clinic van to be used in Canada. 

This van, staffed by two Victorian Order nurses and a doctor, 
made its way through the poorer parts of the city each day of the 
summer. It carried scales, measuring board, and literature, as well 
as cards for registering the condition of the babies up to two years. 
One of the Montreal dailies showed a picture of one of the nurses 
using her baby scales at the door of the van, while several curious 
children watched open-mouthed this unusual display of solicitude for 
one small baby, when there were so many to be seen on all sides. 

The part of fairy godmother was played by the van all during the 
hot weather, for it appeared regularly in the stifling alleys of the 
slums and gathered in a load of mothers and little children from their 
tenements, then lumbered off to the Mountain, where for one day, at 
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least, the little families might revel in their natural heritage of fresh 
air, freedom and the beauty of open spaces. The mothers bring a 
lunch for themselves and the older children, and milk can be bought 
at the camp for 12 cents a quart. Each afternoon a doctor was in 
attendance, who ordered food for the babies. All barley water was 
made at the camp, and the mothers were taught to prepare the foods 
or make up the formulae. 

But traveling in a Baby Clinic van is only one of the ways in 
which the Victorian Order nurse may go on her rounds. A letter 
from one of our nurses serving in Central British Columbia tells us 
she has just returned from a twenty-five mile ride on horseback 
through the bush to visit the English brides of two Canadian soldiers. 
Anyone who knows the far west and the heavy tangle of the under- 
brush there, will realize what a strenuous ride this may well have 
been. 

Another tells in a most simple, matter-of-fact way of a trip 
she made in a buckboard driven by a Chinaman, through a blinding 
storm, over a rough trail and in pitch blackness, in order to reach a 
prairie woman before her baby's birth. 

Not all the nurses play the part of pioneers in their profession 
in this fashion, however. In some districts, particularly since the 
influenza epidemic showed the great value to a community of the 
visiting nurse, a motor has been provided for her rounds by either 
her local committee or the town or city council. Time has shown that 
one nurse with a car can do the work of two nurses without one, and 
it is expected that more and more districts will help out their nurses 
in this way before long. In several cases the donors, it might be 
added, have had a due regard for the small perfect finishing touch, 
and have had the Victorian Order emblem put on the door of their 
nurse's car in gold. 

The humble street car plays its more prosaic but equally impor- 
tant part in the work of many a nurse. Then there are large scat- 
tered districts which do not boast a street railway service, and she 
must trudge on foot, or trust to the kindness of passerby or friend. 
But one can be quite sure that no matter what the method of traveling, 
the Victorian Order nurse will accept it and her environment with un- 
failing cheerfulness and good will. 

A VISIT 

By Alva Harrison Myers 

District Superintendent of Midwives, Bureau of Child Hygiene, New Jersey 

A knock, then a pause. "Will she come or won't she? Yes! 
Who? Just what are you talking about? Why don't you know? — 
one of my midwives." 



